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FOLLOWING our usual practice 
of recent years, the original 
works of Greek and Roman art 
which were purchased for the 
Museum during 1908 were allowed to ac- 
cumulate in Europe until the end of the 
year, instead of being sent over individ- 
ually as they were acquired, and then were 
shipped in one consignment. These have 
now been received and mounted, and are 
shown together for the present month in 
the room of Recent Accessions. In in- 
terest and importance they will be found 
quite equal to those acquired in previous 
years, and some of them are superior to 
any hitherto added to the collections of 
the Classical Department. They include 
ten marbles, seventeen bronzes, fifteen 
vases, nine statuettes and other objects in 
terra cotta, and seven objects in gold and 
silver. As these various classes will be de- 
scribed and illustrated in detail in succes- 
sive numbers of the Bulletin, it will suf- 
fice at present to call attention to the fact 
of their arrival and exhibition, and to give 
a summary statement of their general 
character. 

Among the marbles the most important 
is the splendid fragment of a statue which 
is described by Mr. Marshall in the follow- 
ing article, and which, though but a frag- 
ment, bears all the indications of being the 
work of a great sculptor. Perhaps no figure 
which survives could better illustrate that 
impressive truth about Greek sculpture, in 
which it is unique, that no matter how 
much a Greek statue may be broken or 
mutilated, what remains of it is always 
beautiful in itself, and full of lessons to the 
modern sculptor or student of art. Be- 
sides this fragment there are two fine 
Greek gravestones, of the best period, 
decorated with figures in relief; a small 
fragmentary seated statue, possibly Zeus, 
of the same period ; a small head of a youth, 
of the type associated with Skopas; a rep- 
lica of the head and shoulders of the statue 



known as the " Dresden Satyr," a small 
bearded head, interesting as a character 
study; and three remarkable Roman por- 
trait busts, the first of Augustus in his later 
years, the others of unknown men, one of 
the latter part of the Republican era, and 
the other a characteristic type of the de- 
generate period of the Empire. 

The bronzes include two exceptionally 
fine Greek statuettes of the middle of the 
fifth century B.C., each in an almost perfect 
state of preservation; three archaic Greek 
statuettes, two of them with dedicatory 
inscriptions and in brilliant condition; a 
later statuette of Hermes, and various uten- 
sils and fragments, each of which has its 
special interest. Of the vases the most 
notable is a large Attic krater of about 460 
B.C., intact, and decorated with two rows 
of figures, of which the upper seem to have 
been taken at random from some painting 
representing a scene in the lower world, 
with a number of the names attached. No- 
tice should also be given to the four white 
Attic lekythoi, or oil jugs, which are un- 
usually good examples. The other vases 
will be discussed in a later number of the 
Bulletin. The Museum is fortunate in 
having acquired, in this lot, three com- 
plete examples of the beautiful Arretine 
moulds, which have become extremely 
rare, owing to the fact that they were to 
be found only on the site of the potteries 
where the vases were made, at Arezzo it- 
self, and a very limited number of them 
have survived. These three will rank 
among the most exquisite in design that 
have ever come into the market. 

The objects in precious metals form 
an especially interesting group. In silver 
there are a large drinking bowl (skyphos), 
two shallow cups (kylikes) with graceful 
handles, a jug, and a wine ladle, all of which 
are said to have been found together, and 
also a small bracelet. The single object 
in gold may justly be regarded as the gem 
of our collection of ancient jewelry — an 
earring in the form of a Siren playing upon 
a lyre, her head surmounted by a large 
floral ornament which was intended to 
cover the lobe of the ear. This is a mar- 
vellous production of the Greek gold- 
smith's art of the fifth century B.C., and in 
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almost as perfect condition as when it left 
its maker's hands. For reasons of safety 
it is not exhibited with the other acquisi- 
tions of the year, but has been placed at 
once in the Gold Room, where it may be 
seen in the case facing the entrance. 

E. R. 



A PERGAMENE FRAGMENT 

THIS important fragment, found 
at Cervetri, was bought in Rome 
about eight years ago by Mr. 
E. P. Warren, from whose col- 
lection it comes. 

It is of Parian marble. The base, which 
did not stand level but sloped downward to 
the front, has its edge preserved for about 
twenty inches in front and some nine and 
one-half inches along the left end. Be- 
hind and to the right it is broken. The 
left end is worked to be joined to another 
base, on which was the man's opponent. 
The upper part of the body was worked 
separately and was joined on by cement 
and a powerful dowel. The missing part 
of the foot seems also to have been worked 
in a separate piece of marble, which was 
attached merely by cement. The support 
from the base to the thigh is interesting 
archaeological ly as an early and datable in- 
stance of a practice common in Roman 
times, but extremely rare in earlier work.* 
The fragment is an excellent example of 
Pergamene sculpture. The reigns of At- 
talos I and of his son and successor, Eu- 
menes II, covered eighty-two years. Both 
kings were victorious over rivals, but 
gained their greatest distinction in the 
Greek world by repulses inflicted on the 
Galatians, a warlike body of Celts who had 
invaded Asia Minor and were inspiring 
there a terror such as they had caused be- 
fore in Italy and Greece. Each monarch 
had his exploits commemorated by sculp- 
tors, whose works in this connection, and 
copies of them, constitute the main mass 

* There is a similar support to the leg of the 
"Subiaco Boy" (Metropolitan Museum, Cast 
No. 758), a work probably of early Hellenistic 
date. In neither instance, of course, does the 
support imply that the statue is a copy from 
bronze. 



of what is left of the earlier and later Per- 
gamene school. 

The present fragment formed part of a 
group commemorative of one of these vic- 
tories over the barbarians. The man is a 
Gaul, for though their champions fought 
naked the dress of the ordinary Celtic 
soldier was a jacket, tight-fitting trousers, 
a metal belt, and shoes. The dress covers, 
but in no wise conceals, the strong limbs 
and the trunk, which, for all its native 
vigor, seems to lack the extraordinary 
fineness that a sparer diet and more sys- 
tematic training gave to the Greek. His 
subject afforded the artist an opportunity 
of showing the muscles at their utmost 
tension; but he has not weakened the im- 
pression of energy which he wished to con- 
vey by rendering them in too full detail or 
with too strong an emphasis. The vigor 
of the figure is contagious. 

The place which our fragment occupies 
in Pergamene sculpture can be fixed with 
some accuracy. In the quality of the 
marble, in the manner in which the upper 
portion of the body was joined on, in the 
slope of the base, and in the considerable 
projection of the knee beyond the base line, 
it finds its closest analogy in the "Warrior 
of Delos," now in the Central Museum of 
Athens (Metropolitan Museum, Cast No. 
805). The "Delos Warrior" is part of a 
similar group on a larger scale. No other 
of the many figures of this date so closely 
resembles ours; each is characterized by a 
broad treatment of the muscles, and an ad- 
mirable rendering of the texture of the sur- 
face represented. In the modelling of the 
fork of the legs there is a remarkable co- 
incidence of form. In short, the two pieces 
may, I think, be referred with considerable 
probability to the same artist. 

The "Delos Warrior" is generally con- 
sidered to be part of a group by Nikeratos 
of Athens, dedicated in honor of Phile- 
tairos, brother of Eumenes II on the occa- 
sion of a repulse of the Gauls. The date of 
the victory is very uncertain, but as it must 
have been at least fourteen years after the 
accession of Eumenes, the "Delos War- 
rior" cannot be far away in date from the 
great altar. Nikeratos, however, retains 
far more of the spirit of the earlier Per- 
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